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AMEE National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
Albert Kahn & Associates, Architects 




















10 Lafayette Square Building, Buffalo, New 
York = Emery Roth & Sons, Architects 











Our creative scientists and engineers are concentrating 
their energies in a special field of science... the 
application of electronic devices for betterment of 
elevator design and performance. 

We call this special science Elevonics. And we are 
pleased to tell you it has already made possible signi- 
ficant new progress in elevator technology. 

For example: Haughton Elevators that think for 
themselves are now operational in buildings coast-to- 
coast. These elevators combine the economy and effi- 
ciency of true automated (operatorless) control with 
swiftness, comfort and safety. They are motivated by 
an amazing “electronic brain” that anticipates elevator 
service needs on every floor of a building at every 
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a Libbey-Owens-Ford Building, Toledo, Ohio 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, Architects 
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moment of the day or night . . . and dispatches eleva- 
tors at the proper time and in proper sequence to meet 
traffic needs exactly. 

And, while new Haughton operatorless elevators 
do a complex job in meeting a building’s particular 
traffic needs, their simplicity of design and operation 
provides complete reliability and substantial savings 
in operating costs. 

If you are interested in upgrading elevator service, 
and cutting elevator costs, call on us. The constant 
quest for new advancements in elevator technology by 
the imaginative minds of our scientists and engineers 
is solid assurance we can best meet your elevator 
design, installation and maintenance needs. 


























a Universal Building, Washington, D. C. 
Le Roy Werner, Architect 


HAUGHTON ELEVATOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices and Plant, TOLEDO 'S, OHIO 





FACTORY BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU COAST-TO-COAST 


At Texas Instruments’ Dallas plant... 


mezzanine “basement’’ and open floor areas achieved 
with space frames and shell roof of concrete! 


New ways of using concrete are bringing intriguing 
design possibilities to architects, with truly practi- 
cal benefits for their clients. At Texas Instruments, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas, a trussing technique, using 
precast concrete V-tetrapods, made it possible to 
place some 36 special utilities in a walk-through 
mezzanine between floors. And concrete hyperbolic 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


paraboloids not only created an interesting roof 
line, but allowed flexibility for assembly line or 
plant expansion by providing great expanses of 
unobstructed floor space. 

Architects: Richard S. Colley, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
O’ Neil Ford, San Antonio, Texas. Associates: A.B. Swank, 
Dallas, Texas, S. B. Zisman, San Antonio, Texas. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


lewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
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MEETINGS 


Church Architecture 


A seminar on “Church Structure 
and Participation in the Mass” is to 
be held at the University of Notre 
Dame, on August 24 and 25, Mr. 
Frank Montana, Head, Department of 
Architecture, Notre Dame, has an- 
nounced. Principal speakers will be 
architects, artists and Church officials 
interested in layout design and artistic 
decorations of Catholic Churches. 


Color in 
Architecture 


“Color in Architecture” is to be the 
theme of the North Central States 
AIA Regional Conference scheduled 
for the Hotel Pfisterer in Milwaukee, 
September 22 and 23. Conference 
seminars are being planned to develop 
the subject from fundamentals to direct 
application in architecture. Selection 
of this theme is based on a ‘survey 
which revealed that little is being done 
in color areas in architectural schools. 

Dr. Isay Balinkin, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Physics, University of Cin- 
cinnati who will discuss “Color Fun- 
damentals for Architects” will be a 
principal speaker. Another is Howard 
Ketcham, color engineer and designer 
for industry whose recent book “Color 
Planning for Business and Industry” 
presents interesting ideas on the influ- 
ence of color on the work environ- 
ment. Walter Granville, Industrial 
Color Consultant and President of the 
Inter-Society Color Council and author 
of the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ican Color Harmony Manual, will 
speak on “Color and Design in Archi- 
tecture.” 

Julian Garnsey, internationally cele- 
brated colorist whose practice is de- 
voted exclusively to color in architec- 
ture will be the dinner speaker. 

In addition to these speakers, a 
panel will feature Mr. Garnsey, two 
architects and two representatives of 
industry, in a discussion of problems 
in color as they confront the architect. 

The Women’s Architectural League 
is arranging a two-day schedule of 
activities for the ladies. Part of their 
program will include some of the sem- 
inars which will be of particular 
interest to the distaff side. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Applying for 
Corporate Membership 


CAMIEL F, BRACKE 
FRANCIS M. BALDWIN 
M. JOHN MANOS 
CHARLES V, ROWE 


Interested correspondence should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks, 
at which time processing of the appli- 
cations will otherwise begin. 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Members 


ROBERT SAICHEK 


Born: Milwaukee, Wisc., 1924. Edu- 
cation: University of Wisconsin and 
Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 
Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. Professional 
Experience: em- 
ployed in various 
capacities since 
1952 by Fried- 
man, Alschuler & 
Sincere, Skidmore, Owings and Mer- 
rill, Barancik, Conte and Associates, 
Seymour Altman, and Leichenko & 
Associates. Currently practicing in his 
own name at 679 North Michigan. 
Licensed in Illinois. 





GODFREY LAWRENCE DUKE 


Born: New York City, New York, 1931. 
Education: B.S. in Architectural En- 
gineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
Professional Ex- 
perience: Started 
with Ford, Bacon 
and Davis as ar- 
chitectural drafts- 
man, served as 
architectural de- 
signer with Friedman Alschuler and 
Sincere, then as a structural engineer 
with Shaw, Metz and Dolio. Now 
practicing in his own name at 107 
Meadowbrook Lane, Wheeling, Illi- 
nois. He is a founder and member of 
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the Board of Wheeling Public Library 
and a charter member of the Wheel- 
ing Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Licensed in Illinois. 


KENNETH R. PLANK 
(Transfer from New York Chapter} 


Born: Sumner, Michigan, 1907. Edu- 
cation: Bachelor of Science in Archi- 
tecture, Master of City Planning, both 
from University 
of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Profes- 
sional Exper- 
ience: Designer 
and_ architect 
with Giffels & 
Vallet, and Giffels 
and Rosetti and 
practice in his own name, 1940 to 
1953; then Associate Professor of 
Architecture, University of Florida, 
followed by two years as Planning 
Director, Savannah Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission; with Sargent, Web- 
ster, Crenshaw and Folley until 1958. 
Currently has own practice in Grand 
Ledge, Michigan. Registered in Michi- 
gan. 





THOMAS A. EMMA 


Born: Geneva, Illinois, 1923. Educa- 
tion: St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Notre 
Dame, Bachelor 
of Architecture. 
Professional Ex- 
perience: Joined 
Montana and 
Schultz in 1952 
as draftsman, now 
with Wm. F. Bernbrock, Architects 
and Engineers, as Chief Designer. 
Member of Quad-City Architectural 
Association. Licensed in Illinois. 





SAMUEL SCHMALL 


Born: Bronx, New York, 1931. Educa- 
tion: B.S. in Architectural Engineer- 
ing, University of 
Illinois. Profes- 
sional Exper- 
ience: Has been 
draftsman for 
Hugh McClure, 
Ragnar Benson, 
Inc., and The 
Metropolitan San- 
itary District of Chicago. Currently 
employed as architect by Mark D. 
Kalisher. Registered in Illinois. 
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J. C. Anderson, Inc 
|sYo] 0) 40 Xe) 
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John Watt 
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Otto Jacobsen 
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L. J. Bullivant 
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Chicago Chapter 


This month and next the Chicago 
Chapter A.1.A. is planning its budgets 
and activities for the 1959-60 Chapter 
Year ahead. Committees are being 
formed, chairmen chosen, Directors 
meeting regularly. 

In the following pages are reports of 
these committee’s activities last year, 
profiles on the officers who will man- 
age the Chicago Chapter A.I.A., com- 
ments on the recent National A.1.A. 
Convention. 

Whether or not you are a member of 
the Chicago Chapter A.I.A., you 
should find interest in how it works, 
who makes it work, what it does. 
Then, down.to the daily business of 
practicing architecture, two articles 
ponder two of the profession’s peren- 
nial problems. 


Costs and Fees — 


The Business Side 


of Architecture 


by JACK D. TRAIN, AIA 


This article is based on a talk Mr. Train of Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill, presented at the “Construction 
Industry Seminar” held recently in Rockford, Illinois. 


M@ It is significant that the term “business” is 
now being used in connection with the practice 
of architecture. Architecture is a profession, but 
it is also a business. If we are to do truly progres- 
sive and creative architecture, it is necessary that 
we make each of our projects pay its own way. 

The economic aspects of our practice are the 
most neglected item in our educational training 
both in the schools and in our apprentice prac- 
tice. This is further borne out by the fact that 
the majority of architects attempting to establish 
their own practice fail on their first attempt 
because of failure to recognize proper contrac- 
tual procedures, overhead costs, and direct costs 
other than technical labor. 

In a profession that prides itself on the logic 
with which it approaches and solves a client's 
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Continued 


problem, we are indeed a remarkable species in 
that we approach our own problems with such 
little logic. 

In this day of enlightened architecture, we 
criticize our associates when they blindly mimic 
structures of the past, yet nine out of ten archi- 
tects, when asked to establish their fee on a 
project, blindly quote the magic number “6 per 
cent” without relating it in any way to the work 
to be performed. The origin of establishing an 
architect's fee as a per cent of the building con- 
struction cost was sound. However, its present- 
day usage, without recognizing an infinite num- 
ber of exceptions, is completely ridiculous. 

In the latter part of the Nineteenth Century 
and the early part of this century, the majority 
of all architectural services were performed in 
connection with residences. The possibility for 
variety in industrial, commercial, and educational 
buildings was reasonably limited. Structural sys- 
tems were almost uniform prior to the general 
usage of structural steel and reinforced concrete. 
Heating, plumbing, and electrical systems were 
either nonexistent or in accordance with some 
manufacturers’ standard installation. Building 
costs were far more uniform and predictable than 
today’s fluctuating market permits. 

By relating his fee to the construction costs 
of a building, our predecessor architect was able 
to obtain a reasonable reimbursement for his 
services without creating an argument with his 
client when the fulfillment of his client’s expand- 
ing desires in the building exceeded its initial 
description. 

Today with the infinite variety of building 
materials, structural systems, and air-condition- 
ing systems at our disposal, it is a challenge to 
the architect's ingenuity to fulfill the client’s 
requirements with the lowest possible construc- 
tion cost. There isn’t an architect practicing who 
will deny his ability to reduce the building costs 
by careful design and engineering. In other 
words, by spending more time and effort (and 
money), the architect can actually reduce the 
building costs. Thus, if he has a fee that is related 
to the building costs, by spending more money, 
he can reduce his income. 

In order to overcome this incongruous situation 
it becomes necessary to attempt to analyze and 
establish our fees in terms of actual or anticipated 
costs. 
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In its simplest form, the architect’s fee should 
be expressed by the following formula: 


Fee — Target Profit + Budgeted Costs 


Target Profit. It is my recommendation that 
the target profit be maintained as a variable. 
Unless there is some incentive such as fee to 
entice a prospective client to employ a newly 
licensed architect to perform his services, I be- 
lieve it is safe to assume that all work would 
go to well-established firms already having expe- 
rience in similar facilities. Such a circumstance 
would, of course, destroy our profession in short 
order. 

Great architecture is performed by artists, and 
the artist is permitted the luxury of charging for 
his reputation as well as the materials and time 
involved. I have no doubt but what there were 
clients who would pay a fee equal to 100 per 
cent of the cost of the house to obtain the design 
services of Frank Lloyd Wright, and this is as 
it should be. I also feel that when a firm has 
more work than it can handle, its target profit 
should go up; and when a firm is in need of 
work, its target profit should go down. This 
procedure would automatically siphon certain 
work from the fortunate to the less fortunate and 
act to the benefit of the entire profession. 

Budgeted Costs. We do not have the same 
freedom to maneuver budget costs. In fact, it is 
my opinion that if each of us performs to the 
fullest measure of his professional responsibility, 
there will be little difference in budgeted costs 
between one office and another where the expe- 
rience factor is equal. 


Scope and Characteristics 

The first requirement is to clearly establish 
the scope of work to be performed as a part of 
the architectural services. For that, it is necessary 
to prepare an outline that first establishes the 
characteristics of the building such as its use 
classification; type of construction; approximate 
area; target construction cost; and whether it is 
a new building, an alteration, or an addition to 
an existing building. This outline includes an 
itemized listing of all possible A&E services such 
as investigation of existing facilities, long-range 
planning, recommendations for site selection, 
coordination with other projects, promotional 
report, interiors (furniture and furnishings), spe- 
cial equipment development, etc. Since the scope 








of work also concerns itself with the type of 
client with which we must deal, the outline 
should spell out whether we will be dealing 
with a Board of Directors, a one-man contact, 
or a purchasing department in order to anticipate 
the difficulty we could have in obtaining firm 
decisions. The outline further indicates the scope 
of the A&E services by indicating the need for 
advanced bidding on structural steel and founda- 
tions, by the type of construction contract, and 
by the conditions of the construction contract 
which establishes either a single general con- 
tractor or numerous general contractors. 

Surely the items mentioned in this scope of 
work strike home to every practicing architect. 
Can you afford to perform all or some lesser 
portion of these services at the same cost to your- 
self? Certainly most of them do not reflect in 
the building cost. 

Once the scope of work is clearly defined, 

it is necessary to determine exactly what the cost 
of performing this scope of work will amount to. 
Overhead. Overhead covers labor overhead such 
as employee benefits, payroll taxes, etc.; control- 
lable expenses such as office supplies, production 
supplies, etc.; and semifixed expenses such as 
rent, light, professional services, etc. It is im- 
portant to estimate actual dollars of overhead 
to be expended at least once a year. These dollars 
can then be related to the technical labor costs 
anticipated as a percentage and the percentage 
can in turn be used on each individual project. 
By establishing fees based on actual overhead, 
the beginning architect working out of his base- 
ment gains a much needed cost advantage. When 
his work load builds up and he requires more 
expensive accommodations, his fees will have to 
reflect the change. 
Direct cost. Other direct costs include partner 
time, blueprinting, travel, consultants’ and engi- 
neers’ fees, renderings, long-distance phone calls, 
etc. These costs can be estimated for each specific 
project. It is suggested that on out-of-town jobs 
the travel and long-distance calls be made 
directly reimbursable by the client. As an incen- 
tive to the client, you can agree to charge no 
profit on these costs; as an advantage to the 
architect, it prevents the client from expecting 
an unreasonable number of trips and phone calls 
on his specific project for a fixed amount of 
money. 


Continued 


Technical Labor Costs. Technical labor costs 
normally account for the largest segment of the 
architect’s costs as well as having a decided 
influence on overhead and other direct costs. 
I believe the most effective means of predicting 
job costs is to have an accurate means of analyz- 
ing technical labor costs. 


Three Methods 

In any form of prediction, it is necessary to 
approach the problem through two or more in- 
dependent methods in order to check the accura- 
cy of the solution. Three methods are suggested 
here that have been used effectively in our 
practice: 

1) The first method depends entirely upon the 
experience and judgment of the estimator. He is 
required to analyze the project in terms of the 
people he intends to use in performing the work. 
The estimator will list each man either by name 
or title, the estimated time required by each man, 
and the rate for each man. The sum of the prod- 
ucts of time and rate then gives us our first pre- 
diction. 

2) The second method entails an analysis of the 
project in terms of anticipated drawings. In this 
analysis, it is necessary to take into consideration 
the size of the sheets, the scale of the plans, eleva- 
tions, details, etc., and actually list by title the 
drawings that will be made. By applying cost-per- 
sheet data obtained from experience on previous 
projects of similar complexity, we are able to make 
a second prediction. We have actually found a 
cost-per-square-foot-of-drawing figure to be more 
consistent than per sheet costs. 

An important side advantage obtained from our 
second method is its organization of the work to be 
performed on a project. Once the job is spelled 
out in terms of titles for every drawing, almost any 
job captain can logically lead his crew through 
a job with a minimum of wasted effort. It also 
helps him realize the extent of the work to be 
completed at any stage of the project. 


3) Our third method is based entirely upon the type 
of building and its estimated construction cost. 
With each project we complete, we plot our labor 
costs against the over-all building costs. From this 
graph, we are able to interpolate labor cost esti- 
mates for new work. While we consider this third 
method the least accurate because of its lack of 
consideration for special services on each project, 
it does serve as an excellent check against large 
errors in judgment or even arithmetic that some- 
times slip into the first two estimates. 
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Continued 


When the project has been analyzed by as 
many independent methods as practical, the re- 
sulting data together with the special information 
contained in the scope of work description can 
be used to establish the budgeted technical labor 
costs. 

At this point someone usually asks, “How do 
you estimate the amount of technical labor 
required for design when you have to include 
the client and his unknown quality of decisive- 
ness in your considerations?” This is, of course, 
a good question and applies regardless of whether 
the fee is based on a percentage of the construc- 
tion cost or on a cost analysis. 


The Client 


The ideal answer to this question lies in the 
fact that are architect’s fee is negotiated and not 
established by the lowest bid. In the process of 
negotiation, it is the architect’s obligation to 
make sure that the client understands that the 
clarity and firmness with which he expresses his 
desires will have a significant effect on the time 
required by the architect. 

When dealing with clients with whom the 
architect has had no operating experience, it is 
recommended (and possible) to make a fee 
arrangement whereby he will receive all techni- 
cal labor costs plus a related amount for other 
direct costs, overhead, and profit through the 
preparation of definitive design. This is for the 
period during which the architect works with the 
client in order to solve his building problems. 
When the definitive design has been approved, 
the preparation of contract documents becomes 
entirely the architect’s problem; and he should 
be able to accurately estimate his costs in ad- 
vance. After definitives, the architect should also 
be able to estimate his costs during the construc- 
tion period providing the period of construction 
does not exceed a given time for reasons beyond 
the architect’s control. 

Thus, it is recommended that that portion of 
an architect’s services which cannot be entirely 
controlled by the architect, such as the design 
phase and the construction phase after a given 
date, be paid for in a manner that will assure 
the architect of his actual book and overhead 
costs plus a reasonable profit. If this arrangement 
is not desirable for the entire project because of 
the client’s need for firm commitments, the archi- 
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tect should be willing and able to establish a firm 
lump-sum fee for the preparation of contract 
documents and supervision of construction for a 
specified length of time, after approved design. 


Businessmen Understand 


If these recommendations seem a bit radical 
and appear difficult to sell to clients, it has been 
my experience that the clients buy them much 
more readily than my fellow architects. Most of 
our clients are businessmen who understand the 
basic formula relating to income, costs, and profit 
much better than we do. 

Businessmen are fully aware of the tempta- 
tions inherent in the architect’s fee established 
as a percentage of construction cost and much 
less impressed with the value of professional 
ethics than we wish to admit. They have won- 
dered how these fees, established long before 
the problems of the project were completely ap- 
parent, could be satisfactory to the architect 
unless they included a huge profit or contingency 
factor. 

One of the architect’s primary responsibilities 
is to explain to each client in terms of time (man- 
hours) for research, design, contract drawings, 
and supervision exactly what he is buying when 
he engages an architect. This explanation cannot 
be made unless the architect himself has care- 
fully analyzed these services. 

Having been associated with the Office Prac- 
tice Committee of the AIA for several years, 
I have been greatly disturbed by the fact that 
so many architects called for help in establishing 
fees for their services. Most of these men claim 
to have no idea of the fees to charge for their 
work. This means that they either have no idea 
of the services expected on the contemplated 
project or they know all too well the services 
they expect to perform and merely want to know 
the going rate to charge the client. Neither of 
these cases strikes me as representative of our 
Professional Standards. The man who is unwilling 
to think for himself in establishing a price for 
his services is unwilling to think for himself in 
the performance of these services. Before we 
can go too far in condemning the decrease of 
understanding clients and the increase of non- 
conforming competition, we could do well to do 
some soul-searching and make certain our own 
practices are in a completely defensible position. 
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Architects know Mandatory rule +7 by heart 
but seem to have entirely missed Rule +4. 




















@ Whenever serious minded Architects gather, 
all good men and true, considerable heat can be 
generated in the course of healthy discussion 
having to do with whether or not John Doe, 
registered in Illinois to practice architecture, but 
who works for Richard Roe, building contractor 
and speculative builder, is ethical. Opinion can 
be colored by just how big a car John drives or 
how lush is the new house he just built. Obvious- 
ly, to some, if his car and house are bigger than 
theirs lie can’t be entirely ethical and must be 
condemned under Mandatory Rule #7 which 
reads, “tersely enough.” 
























































“An Architect may not engage 
in building contracting.” 
“An architect shall not guaran- 
tee any estimate of construc- 
tion cost.” 

End of Rule #7. 


To those of us who choose to jump on poor 
John it is quite plain that he is part of the con- 
tractor’s total building organization and, there- 
fore, must be engaged in “building contracting” 
and, therefore, must be considered unethical. 

The argument can wax considerably hotter if 
Richard Roe, builder, has succeeded in landing 
a big package deal where he builds from plans 
produced by his salaried employee Architect 
John Doe. Judging from our attitudes and state- 
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ments exhibited during these discussions this 
particular John Doe has climbed to the very 
depths of non-professionalism and must be 
branded with the mark of sin unpardonable. 

Let’s back up now and read Mandatory rule 
#4, it begins: 

“An architect may render ar- 
chitectural services to building 
contractors, decorators, furni- 
ture designers, real estate de- 
velopment firms, or companies, 
trading in materials used in or 
whose activities are otherwise 
connected with the building 
industry, provided that:” then 
follows paragraphs a, b and c. 

So far John Doe is ethical, he does work for a 
building contractor or real estate developer. 
Now to paragraph “a.” 

“provided that: 

(a) He rigidly maintains his 
professional integrity, disinter- 
estedness and freedom to act.” 

This paragraph probably means that John 
must be honest in the selection of materials, the 
layout of the design and impartial in his ad- 
ministration of the work. He must not let the 
fact that the Contractor pays his salary influence 
his judgment. Now this area is sometimes difficult 
to operate in freely and fairly but it can be done 
if the fact is not forgotten that in reality the 
owner or prospective purchaser pays his salary 
thru the contractor and that he, as an architect, 
must do all he can to protect both in all fairness 
to the benefit of all. Paragraph “b” which follows 
helps John maintain this “disinterested” fairness. 

“provided that: 

(b) He is paid by salary or fee 
for his architectural services 
and does not participate in the 
concealed profits received by 
the aforesaid firms or com- 
panies for the work they per- 
form or execute.” 

In other words this salaried architect must be 
no different in his relations to the contractor than 
you or I must be, participating in no way or 
manner in the profits of the building operation. 
Now does this mean that John cannot accept a 
bonus at the end of the year like a trusted em- 
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ployee in a regular Architect's office? This is 
dangerous ground and a general negative deci- 
sion on our part could work hardship in cases 
where the salaried architect has maintained his 
ethical standards to the eventual benefit of both 
his employer and his employer's client or pur- 
chaser. Let’s leave the question here admitting 
the possibility of maintaining ethical standards 
in such a situation but recognizing the dangers 
and possible sources of influence inherent in such 
an arrangement. It would appear, however, that 
John is barred from being an officer of the con- 
tractor’s organization since such a position di- 
rectly implies certain responsibilities as a con- 
tractor and a share in building profits. 

The final paragraph, paragraph “c” points to 
one other possible source of conflict of interest. 

“provided that: 

“(c) That he does not either 
directly or indirectly solicit 
orders for the firm or com- 
pany.” 

This paragraph relieves John from “selling” a 
package deal; it also restrains him from “selling” 
a possible buyer in a housing development, but 
it should not put a damper on his enthusiasm 
for the eventual success of the project as archi- 
tecture. 

This salaried architect is operating in a field 
where solid architectural services are needed 
most and where we “so called” professional archi- 
tects have failed to provide needed services at 
the price available. 

Who can blame the small home owner who 
would prefer a two-car garage to having an 
architect? This does not mean that the home 
owner is insensible to good design and ‘layout 
but it does indicate that architects have not 
learned to operate in the small house field with 
low ceiling budgets on the amounts available 
for architectural services. 

It would seem the very least we can do is to 
refrain from crying “unethical conduct” just 
because of activity in a difficult field of architec- 
tural endeavor. Let’s make sure of our facts 
before branding a man “non-professional.” Let's 
advertise the dangers of the situation to the 
benefit of all and perhaps eventually the architect 
will not be entirely without honor, respect or 
even profit in the most difficult of professional 
arenas. R. REA ESGAR. UO 
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with PVC* pipe 


and fittings 


In the fields of operation and 
manufacture where corrosion and 
weathering are acute problems, PVC 
piping systems are performing with 
remarkable success in keeping main- 


tenance costs at a minimum and 


giving long, trouble free service. 


C. A. Roberts Co. carries in stock 
a complete PVC piping package— 
National Tube's 1/4" through 6” 
normal and high-impact pipe, Tube 
Turns Plastics’ socket and threaded 
fittings, flanges and valves. Drain- 
age fittings, too, are available for 
institutional and industrial wastelire 
applications, 


Investigate PVC now and econom- 
ically solve your corrosion problems. 


C.A.ROBERTS CO. 


Set Tube Specialists 


2401 25th Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois 


GLadstone 5-6400 


C. A. ROBERTS CO. 
2401 25th Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois 


CO Please send me further technical information on PVC Pipe 
and Fittings. [] Please have sales representative call. 
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Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


To report adequately a national con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Architects in a few hundred words is 
impossible so we will, adequately or 
not. Each Chicago Chapter delegate’s 
vote counted for 1.2 or 1.3 votes since 
we accredited 22 of our allotted 27 
delegates. If you had attended you 
would have been a delegate if you so 
chose. Unopposed were President 
RICHARDS, First Vice President WILL 
and Second Vice President wricHT. 
KASTENDIECK was reelected for a third 
term as Treasurer and CARROL of Phil- 
adelphia was elected Secretary replac- 
ing WILsoNn of Texas. These officers 
come from Ohio, Illinois, California, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania; three mid- 
west, one east and one west. Directors 
are elected from geographical regions, 
ours for the North Central Region is 
Spitznagel of South Dakota. The an- 
nouncement of the election results and 
introduction of the new Board of 
Directors was the last order of business 
immediately preceding adjournment at 
noon, Friday, June 26, 1959 at the 
Hotel Roosevelt Grand Ball Room in 
Neorlins Looziana. 

o - 

The most worthwhile item of the 
entire convention, not forgetting good 
talks by STONE, THIRY, JOHNSON, 
PEREIRA, YAMASAKI and PRATT, im- 
mediately preceded the last business 
session on Friday morning, a critique 
or evaluation of our present architec- 
ture by youngish sAMUEL T. HURST, 
Ata, Dean of the School of Architec- 
ture and the Arts at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Fortunately it will be 
published in the convention issue of 
the Journal as will all the other re- 
marks. Be sure to read it. It received 
and deserved a standing round of 
enthusiastic applause. 

a 

We met in a Ball Room with laven- 
der and clear mirrored columns which 
HuRST called appropriately a juke box, 








but which was quite adequate with 
the wide, adjacent corridors, escala- 
tors, suites, exhibitors spaces, registra- 
tion facilities, etc. all well air condi- 
tioned and amply provided with coffee 
bars. And the coffee was good, free, 
and in great supply—it never did run 
out. Chapeau doffing in the direction 
of the New Orleans chapter. At both 
official functions where liquor was 
served, the President’s Reception and 
the Investiture of Fellows, the liquor 
was also good, also free and also in 
great supply—it also never did run out. 
More congratulations. 
o 

Now for a brickbat. Four times 
during the meetings I would gladly 
have rained super heated granulated 
brimstone on the bare heads of those 
responsible for the unnecessary over- 
crowding. The opening session was 
jammed with standees 2 to 6 deep on 
three sides of the Ball Room. At the 
time I passed this off with the thought 
that it wouldn't happen again, but 
then I had a seat, why should I pro- 
test? But it did happen again when the 
big name panel discussed Individual 
Theories of Design. I had to stand 
this time in the rear of the room where 
I could see the screen and hear every 
fourth word, but what about the less 
than 5’-114%” delegate like CHARLEY 
NICOL Or HERBERT BEIDLER who 
couldn’t even see? Words like asinine 
and stupid are much too mild to de- 
scribe the bungled dunce planning 
that goes into the arranging of meet- 
ings like these because we’re Archi- 
tects who can plan properly—or are 
we? 

o 

The President’s Reception was held 
at the grand old classic Gallier City 
Hall appropriately enough, but some- 
body just didn’t open the doors on 
time and it started to rain on some 
500 of us outside with drops the size 
of cherries. We must have put up a 
horrible howl because the doors were 
opened and we rushed the ramparts 
to be crowded together like pigs at 
the slaughter house for the rest of the 
evening. The fine old rooms at the 
rear of the building remained empty 
while most of us jammed the front 
half of the first floor. The building 
might have been adequate for the 
occasion, if there had been only a 
few well placed signs or clues as to 
-what we could do or see, we'll never 
know. This utter disregard of the 





obvious is unforgivable in a group who 
are supposed to know about mistakes 
in the operation of buildings as well 
as the mistakes in design and con- 
struction; unforgivable is the word. 
As I think back on the occasion words 
fail me as I again feel the rain, feel 
my badge ripped from my coat in the 
crush, experience the 85% humidity 
with freezing improvised air-condi- 
tioning and stand around for an hour 
and a half waiting to greet people I 
already knew. Surely I must be the 
stupid one—or am I? 
a 

The Investiture of Fellows was held 
at the fine old Greek Delgado Mu- 
seum, one dollar and thirty cents taxi 
fare removed from the Hotels. The 
driver said it wern’t no museum and 
was called the “Delgado Mall” but 
that they had some sort of exhibition 
going on there all the time. Well, we 
had an exhibition there that evening. 
We arrived on time and had to stand 
in a fourth row of standees at the rear 
and sides of a square room whose 
acoustics provided for hearing each 
word three or four times, but this 
wasn’t too bad since we knew what 
the President would say anyway, but 
when Gold Medal winner Walter 
Gropius spoke with clipped German 
accent all was lost and I again called 
for heavenly fire from the Gods of 
Architecture and Common Sense to 
come down and consume the offending 
planning experts who contrived the 
situation. I noted with heart felt dis- 
gust that the balcony was empty on 
two sides while many stood outside 
the building unable to get in at all, 
ask Ceil Garneau, she was there. Here 
again was probably an impressive set- 
ting and ceremony turned into a fiasco 
for 4 of those who attended because 
of lack of direction. But the theme of 
the convention was design and design 
isn’t planning—or is it? 

a 

The Convention wasn’t all brickbats 
by any means. Wednesday evening 
aboard the Steamer President we ex- 
perienced the highlight of the fun side 
of the goings on. No need to be 
crowded here, three decks and topside 
a starry canopy and balmy breezes, 
City lights passing on each side and 
overhead as we went up and down the 
Mississippi under the new bridge and 
between its hundreds of docks and 
waterfront industrial developments to 
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the beat and blare of Dixie Land Jazz, 
good Dixie Land Jazz. Young Demp- 
sey capable of toting a bale on each 
arm, singing Ole Man River, the six 
boy spiritual singing group with won- 
derful rhythm and broken harmony, 
and the so typical dancing entertain- 
ers, Pork Chop and Kidney Stew. 
These entertainers were real, natural, 
and so sincere that they carried us 
along with them way out there, way 
out, Our just as sincere thanks to the 
Host Chapter and their Women’s 
Auxiliary for this authentic taste of the 
deep south put on for us from the 
rest of these United States. 


im) 


One last brickbat which was so 
ridiculous it was pathetically funny. 
After hearing learned talks on light 
and color the Reynolds sculpture in 
aluminum was unveiled against a back- 
ground of dusty light blue without 
benefit of spot light. I’m still wonder- 
ing what it looked like, the audience 
couldn’t tell! Background and sculp- 
ture blended perfectly into one com- 
plete nothing. 

ra] 


New Orleans has restaurants just 
like any other American City but in 
addition has those with the Spanish — 
French — Creole flavor in the Garden 


District and the Vieux Carré (pro-— 


nounced variously Voo-Car-ay, or 
Voh-Car-ay or Vee-yuh-Cah-ray ) lit- 
eral translation “old square,” I didn’t 
take it too personally. Some restau- 
rants are for the tourists and the prices 
are high like Antoine’s or the Court 
of the Two Sisters, but there are many 
also patronized by local residents 
where food is good and prices scaled 
down somewhat like Brennen’s, The 
Commander’s Palace, Tujaque’s, Gala- 
toire’s or the Four Seasons for soup 
and French Pastry to name a few. 
One stands out for real creole cooking, 
“Dunbars” at 1716 St. Charles, by 
reservation only in a private home 
where they only serve twice an eve- 
ning and then only to about 60 guests. 
There is no menu, you get what they 
serve you, remember the name, it’s 
worth it. 
o 


In his greeting to the Convention 
Mayor Morrison said that there were 
those who thought that when Gene 
Autry’s horse, rubber shod, was taken 
into the City Hall to receive the Key 
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to the City, that they had for the first 
time in over 200 years a whole horse 
in the Mayor’s office. 


oO 


ED STONE in plugging for uniformity 
in the various state registration re- 
quirements said that we should re- 
member that the-Taj Mahal was done 
by an out of state architect from 
Turkey. Two days later HURST re- 
minded us that this same architect had 
his eyes gouged out before being put 
to death. 

a 


PAUL THIRY thought that much 
modern can be called “Mule Architec- 
ture” since it has no pride of ancestry 
and no hope for the future. It’s hard 
to know where we’re going if we don’t 
know where we've been. 


o 


Chicago Chapter delegates stayed at 
the major hotels mostly but the ray 
STUERMERS tried the “Pan American 
Motel” with swimming pool, jm 
WARES with PROF. MCELDOWNEY, 
stayed at the 13 room “Maison de 
Ville” on Toulousse Street, and break- 
fasted each morning in the courtyard 
mid atmosphere clear up to here! 
Mac’s air-conditioner was adjustable, 


on or off, so he slept under many 
blankets. 
o 


One honky-tonk hawker on Royal 
Street told us that his show was fit for 
the ladies since his dancers all had 
the Good Housekeeping seal of ap- 
proval but we walked on, we knew 


what the seal looked like. 
oO 


Registration figures showed a total 
of 2263 including 125 students and 
200 children. This was 800 more than 
last year at Cleveland. We continue 
to grow in size hence the brickbats are 
necessary—we must continue to grow 
in quality also. 

o 


It would be unfair to state that any 
problem was clumsy and unforgivable 
without sticking our own neck out 
with a proposed solution. We don’t 
want to keep out the ladies, our 
“guests,” but at the same time the 
man who acts like a serious delegate 
should receive some consideration and 
be allowed to participate in the ses- 
sions. Why not admit delegates only 
to the official sessions till meeting time 























and then open the doors to all? So 
doing would give all people there on 
time a chance for a seat with delegates 
preferred. Late comers in any category 
would just have to stand. Or why not 
reserve seats for delegates? Since we 
can’t often enlarge the hall why don’t 
you offer a solution? The question’s 
a toughy. 
o 


And in signing off, what does a 
convention vacation cost a man and 
wife? Well, transportation with pull- 
man totaled $201.98, hotel $58.28, 
preregistration including all unsegre- 
gated activities was $55.00 and the 
incidental meals, souvenirs, and the 
what you wills could run anywhere 
from 1 to 8 hundred dollars. Grand 
total 4 to 6 hundred dollars depending 
on how many water colors, duelling 
pistols or antiques you acquired. For 
further checking ask any of the fol- 
lowing: Ceil or Gene, or FUGARD, JR., 
YOST, R. BENNETT, LICHTMANN, COOKE, 
SCHLOSSMAN, MC ELDOWNEY, WARES, 
BACHMAN, NICOL, STUERMER, BRUNO, 
W. SOBEL, MELLEM, H. SOBEL, TRAIN, 
CARLSON, BEIDLER, MARKS, DEIMEL, 
WILL, BUCHSBAUM, MAIWALD, Or MEIL- 
KE and probably some others I’ve for- 
gotten. 

o 


Next year it’s San Francisco in 
April. Try to make it and bring your 
own bouquets and brimstone to a 
sugar coated educational architectural 
convention, and unless we're silenced 
like that other out-of-state architect, 
we'll be happy to see you there. 





New Offices 


LOUIS J. FIDELER, JR., AIA, has 


opened a new office at 210 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11. 


S. ALTMAN, AIA, has moved his office 
to 6007 North Jersey Avenue, Chi- 
cago 45. 


Hennessy-Hydzik, Architects have 
new offices at 20 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11. 


Yerkes & Grunsfeld have announced 
that the firm’s new offices are at 520 
North Michigan, Chicago 11. 


H. R. FISHER, AIA, and H. R. SHAF- 
FER, AIA, have formed a partnership 
for the practice of architecture located 
at 874 North Wabash, Chicago. 
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William J. Bachman 


Chicago Chapter Elects 


At its annual meeting in early June 
the Chicago Chapter elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors to serve 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1960. 


WILLIAM J. BACHMAN, new Chapter 
President, was born in Hammond, In- 
diana in 1914. He has a Bachelor of 
Science in Architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is currently 
Vice-Chairman, Building Code Revi- 
sion Committee, Hammond, and a 
member of the Board of Code Ap- 
peals, Hammond. Mr. Bachman has 
served the Chicago Chapter as First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-President 
and a Director; served on the Program 
Committee, Practice of Architecture 
Committee and Planning Committee 
as well as being convention delegate 
for a number of years and Chairman 
of the Delegation.. He has served on 
the National Resolutions Committee. 

His initial professional experience 
was with Carl Hauber, and later with 
L. Cosby Bernard & Co., and Russell 
B. Moore & Co. In 1939 he entered 
a partnership with Joseph K. Bertram 
at 5116 Hohman Ave., Hammond, 
Ind. Mr. Bachman is on the Board of 
Directors for the Hammond Chamber 
of Commerce, 


R. Rea Esgar 


Spencer B. Cone 


R. REA ESGAR, First Vice-President, 
was born in Bozeman, Montana, in 
1905. He was graduated as a Bachelor 
of Architecture from Montana State 
College and as a Master of Architec- 
ture from Harvard University. He has 
been a corporate member of the AIA 
since 1947 and has served as a Direc- 
tor, as Second Vice-President, as 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mitte, and on the Fellowship and 
Honor Awards Committees. 

His professional career was started 
with Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch and 
Abbott in Boston and in that city he 
also worked for Chas. T. Main. He 
joined Carr & Wright in Chicago in 
1946 and this firm became Dunlap and 
Esgar, in which he is a partner, in 
1952. The firm’s offices are at 333 No. 
Michigan. 


SPENCER B. CONE, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, was born in Garden City, Kansas. 
He is a graduate in Architecture from 
the Armour Institute of Technology. 
A corporate member since 1938, he 
has been a Director of the Chapter for 
many years and has served on several 
committees. Mr. Cone is serving on 
Mayor Daley’s Committee on Stand- 
ards and Tests and the Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Building Code 
Amendments. He is a Past Director 


Charles F. Murphy, Jr. 





of Community Child Guidance Cen- 
ters. 

He started his practice in Man- 
chester, Vt., did engineering work in 
Alaska for three years, opened a Chi- 
cago office and in 1950 formed the 
partnership of Cone & Dornbush at 
100 North LaSalle. 


CHARLES F. MURPHY, JR., Treasurer, 
was born in Chicago in 1928. He has 
a Bachelor of Architecture from the 
University of Notre Dame. He served 
as Program Chairman in 1956. He has 
been with Naess & Murphy, 224 South 
Michigan since 1953. Mr. Murphy is 
Director of the Chicago Building Con- 
gress and Treasurer and Trustee of 
the Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in the Fine Arts. 


JOHN D. RANDALL, Secretary, was born 
in Chicago in 1919. He has a Bachelor 
of Science Degree in Architecture 
from the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. He served this past year as 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee and has also served on the 
Building Industry Affairs the Program 
and the Planning Committees. Mr. 
Randall is currently Vice-President 
of the Chicago Building Congress and 
Vice-President of the Illinois Society 
of Architectural Historians. He has 
been a member of the Zoning Board 


John R. Fugard 
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Richard M. Bennett 


of Appeals of Wilmette, Wilmette 
Architectural Advisory Commission 
and the Criteria Committee of the 
Mayor’s Commission of Chicago Archi- 
tectural Landmarks. 

Mr. Randall is the author of “A 
Guide to Significant Chicago Architec- 
ture of 1872-1922.” Recently he has 
opened his own architectural firm, 
John D. Randall and Associates. 
Previously he was associated with 
Howard T. Fisher. 


JOHN R. FUGARD, Past President and 
Director, was born in Chicago in 1912. 
He has a Bachelor of Science degree 
from LeHigh University and a Masters 
from Harvard Graduate School. In 
addition to his recently completed two 
terms as President of the Chicago 
Chapter, Mr. Fugard has also been 
First and Second Vice-President, 
Chairman and member of the Com- 
mittee on Office Practice, and a dele- 
gate to the Architects Association of 
Illinois. He is a partner in the firm 
of Fugard, Burt, Wilkinson and Orth 
at 520 North Michigan Ave. He is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Planners. 


RICHARD M. BENNETT, Director, was 
born in Braddock, Pa., in 1907. He 
received his Bachelor of Science from 
Harvard and his Master of Arts from 
Yale. He has served as second Vice- 
President and Director, and has been 


Kenneth A. McGrew 





Marvin G. Probst 


chairman of the Education, Program 
and Public Relation Committees. Mr. 
Bennett presently is a member of the 
AIA Advisory Committee on New 
Chicago Zoning Laws, the Committee 
on Fire Prevention, the Architectural 
Advisory Committee of the State De- 
partment on Foreign Embassies, and 
the National Architectural Accrediting 
Board. He has been a Professor at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic, Columbia, 
Pratt, Vassar, and Yale Universities. 
Now he is with Leobl, Schlossman & 
Bennett at 333 North Michigan Av- 
enue. Mr. Bennett is co-author, with 
Kamphoefner and Thiry, of “Churches 
& Temples” published by Reinhold. 
KENNETH A. MCGREW, Director, was 
born in Kankakee, Illinois, in 1896. 
He received his degrees in Architec- 
ture from the Armour Institute of 
Technology and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is a former Director 
of Illinois Society of Architects and 
a member of the Board of Governors 
for the Winnetka Community House. 
Mr. McGrew formed a partnership 
with Harry E. Maher in 1922 and has 
been in continuous practice with him 
at 626 Grove Street Building, Evans- 
ton since that time. 
MARVIN G. PROBST, Director, was born 
in Chicago in 1900, and received his 
education in architecture from the 
University of Illinois. He has been 
with Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
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James A. Wares 


White, Inc., 201 North Wells Street, 
for 41 years. He is a member of the 
Illinois Society of Architects. 
JACK D. TRAIN, Director, was born in 
Cairo, Illinois, in 1922. He received 
his Bachelor of Science in Architec- 
tural Engineering from the University 
of Illinois. He has served as Chairman 
of the Chicago Chapter Office Practice 
Committee and as a Director for the 
past two years. He is active in the 
Joint Appeal and Boy Scout activities. 
Mr. Train is presently an Associate 
Partner of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill at 30 West Monroe. 
JAMES A. WARES, Director, was born 
in Chicago in 1910. He received his 
degree in Architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and did graduate 
work at Northwestern. Now he is 
serving his second term as a member 
of the Board of Directors and has 
served as Treasurer. He was Council 
Chairman for the Research and Preser- 
vation of Historic Building Commit- 
tees and has been on the Membership, 
Program, Publicity, Budget Commit- 
tees for the Chicago Chapter and the 
Honor Awards Committee Nationally. 
He has been Past Director for the 
Junior Association of Commerce and 
Industry, Chairman for the School 
Committee, Barrington Countryside 
Association and a member of the 
Zoning Committee for the Chicago 
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Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try. Mr. Wares is presently in charge 
of the Architectural Planning Division 
for Marshall Field & Company at 
111 North State Street. 


BERTRAM A. WEBER, Director, was 
born in Chicago in 1898. He is a 
graduate in Architecture, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and was 
made a Fellow of the AIA in 1953. 


Chicago Chapter 


Varied Programs Cover 
Many Fields 


The basic objectives of variety, 
pertinence and quality were met by 
programs presented at the Chapter 
Dinner Meetings this year which ex- 
tended from art to fire safety with 
many items in between, according to 
Brock Arms who was Chairman of 
the program committee. 

In essence the programs hit “home 
design and the relation to interiors, 
the problems of communication, the 
problems of fire safety, student prob- 
lems, acoustics, civic design, practical 
construction, the work of the Women’s 
Architectural League, and architec- 
tural photography.” 

The programs were planned to be 
of interest to members’ wives as well 
as the members and a portion of the 
excellent attendance at the meetings 
this year can be attributed to this 
idea, Mr. Arms reported. He also ex- 
pressed concern that only one of the 
meetings was well-publicized and that 
this publicity had to be attributed to 
cooperating organizations. 

The program committee is taking 
steps to have the highlights of two 
of the talks given during the year 
published in INLAND ARCHITECT. 


Community Appearance 


Study of community appearance 
problems in the Chicago area occu- 
pied most of the efforts of the Plan- 
ning Committee this year, reports 
Matthew Rockwell, Committee Chair- 
man. This study resulted in the de- 
velopment of a draft of a ‘model 
ordinance’ which could, Mr. Rockwell 
stated, form the basis of next year’s 
Committee work in this field. 


In regard to work of a civic nature, 
the Committee made a study of three 
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He served as Council Chairman of 
Honor Awards Committee, Building 
Industry Affairs Committee and Com- 
mittee of Fellows. For many years he 
was Commissioner of the Park District 
of Highland Park and also the Plan 
Commission of Highland Park. He is 
a Trustee of the Ravinia Park Associa- 
tion and has rendered service on 
numerous civic committees over a 


projects; the Federal Building loca- 
tion, the University of Illinois site, 
and the Indiana Dunes controversy. 
On the first two of these the Commit- 
tee developed a stand for the Chapter 
and is still working on a stand con- 
cerning the Dunes. 

To continue this work Mr. Rockwell 
has suggested that the Committee be 
divided into two sections; a civic 
issues section and a planning educa- 
tion section. While the latter section 
would assist members in learning 
more about planning and the civic 
issues section would deal with archi- 
tectural matters in the public interest, 
the Committee’s long range objective 
would remain the same—helping the 
“architect regain his leadership” in 
the planning field. 


Meeting Topic 
Suggested 


“Historic Buildings” were suggested 
as a logical topic for a Chapter meet- 
ing by Leo J. Weissenborn, Chairman 
of the Preservation of Historic Build- 
ings Committee in his annual report 
to the Board. Many of his Committee 
members attended a short course in 
St. Louis, a regional meeting in St. 
Paul, and a meeting in Milwaukee, in 
the interest of the preservation of 
architecturally significant structures. 
Twenty three completed forms de- 
scribing noteworthy buildings were 
given to the Burnham Library during 
the course of the year. This brings 
the total which the Committee has 
placed in the Library to 80. 


Chapter Membership 
Up 5% 


During the past year the number 
of Corporate Members in the Chicago 
Chapter has increased approximately 
5%, from 561 to 590. Associate mem- 
berships have increased from 31 to 46. 























period of years. He succeeded the 
practice of his father in 1923, formed 
the partnership of White and Weber 
with Charles E. White in 1924 and 
in 1936 formed his own firm at 221 
North LaSalle Street. He is a past 
Director of the Illinois Society of 
Architects and a Director of the Build- 
ers Club of Chicago of which he also 
served as President. 


Committee Activities, 1958-59 


The Chapter now has five junior asso- 
ciates, one less than at this time last 
year. These figures represent the work 
of the membership committee, John 
D. Randall, Chairman, during the 
year just past. All of the new members 
were screened in accordance with the 
preferred procedure and only one 
application remains “in process” to be 
handed on to the next committee. 
On two of the applications received 
the committee worked in liaison with 
the Ethical Practices Committee. 

To assist the ensuing committee, 
this year’s group has prepared a file of 
potential members, on a geographical 
basis covering all of the Chapter’s 
assigned area. 


Contractors and 
Package Builders 


Several meetings of the Building 
Industry Affairs Committee have been 
held with representatives of the Build- 
ers Association of Chicago and four 
basic issues are now being discussed 
by the joint committee. The primary 
problem discussed, according to Ralph 
Stoetzel, Committee Chairman, was 
that of Package Builders. The Builders 
Association has suggested that the 
AIA suspend any members who work 
for contractors. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chapter, in commenting on 
this suggestion, points out that archi- 
tects employed by contractors are 
not accepted as new members, but 
suspension of members is a matter of 
national concern. 

Other discussions revolved around 
sub-contracting and bidding proced- 
ures. The BAC would like to see archi- 
tects decline to do sub-contracting, 
other than plumbing, heating, ventilat- 
ing and electrical, as a matter of 
policy. The Chapter Board’s positicn 
is that the policy involved is that of 
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giving the owner the best service pos- 
sible and that, while most architects 
do not sub-contract as a matter of 
choice, occasionally the owner’s needs 
or demands require him to do so. 
This problem is related to another 
issue; that of bid-shopping on the part 
of contractors, Mr. Stoetzel reports. 
Edward Matthei is the Chapter’s 
representative, who is meeting with 
ventilating contractors to discuss re- 
ported irregularities in procedures now 
being used for this type of work. 
The Board and the Committee con- 
curred that architects issue mechanical 
plans to general contractors to enable 
them to prepare bids more intelli- 





gently but that the decision as to 
whether the general contractors should 
sub-contract the mechanical trades 
should be left to the architects and 
the owners. 


Architectural 
Education 


A course in Law for Architects, a 
Glass Seminar, the regular Refresher 
Course for the State Architectural 
Examinations and a new course for 
draftstmen at Washburne Trade 
School, exemplify the work of the 
Chapter’s Education committee, re- 
ports Chairman Daniel Brenner. The 
committee worked with the Producers’ 
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Council, the CSI and others in the 
Glass Seminar. The Refresher Course 
with instructors, Messers. Kornacker, 
Nachman and Sobel, is one of the 
continuing activities of the Committee 
and is being presented at the Chicago 
Lighting Institute. 

In planning for the following year 
the Committee hopes to arrange for 
field trips to newly completed struc- 
tures and to devote more time to 
establishing criteria of architectural 
evaluation. 


WAL Major Public 
Relations Achievement 


Formation of a Women’s Architec- 
tural League this year marks the 
achievement of a long sought goal on 
the part of the Chapter’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee. The League has 
been very active since its inception, 
and, according to Boyd Picking, Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, the women’s “organizational abil- 
ity and interest in their League should 
easily set an example for all of us.” 

A “Young Architects” group was 
also organized under the aegis of the 
public relations committee this year 
to create a closer tie between young 
architects and the Chapter. The 
speakers bureau operated effectively 
throughout the year and acquired films 
and a projector for the Chapter mem- 
bers to use in conjunction with any 
talks they may be called upon to give. 

A permanent exhibition unit was 
acquired which has been used by the 
Chapter at the National Restaurant 
Show and which can be used at other 
shows, meetings and_ convention. 
Formation of a “Building Industry 
Liaison Committee” was another ac- 
complishment of the Public Relations 
Committee. 


Building Codes 


First steps were taken this year 
toward keeping the Chapter member- 
ship abreast of the changes in the 
Chicago Building Codes by the Build- 
ing Code Advisory Committee, reports 
Committee Chairman William J. Mc- 
Arthur. The Committee read and 
digested published changes in the 
Codes and, through liaison with the 
Editor of the INLAND ARCHITECT ar- 
ranged for them to be published. It is 
anticipated that these changes will 
be published with some degree of 
regularity in INLAND ARCHITECT from 
now on. 
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